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time was chosen Vice-President of that institution, Dr. Nott, the Pres- 
ident, needing not infrequent aid in a charge which he had borne for 
nearly half a century. 

In 1861, Dr. Hickock, as Acting President, assumed in full the 
duties of the office, and in 1867 was chosen as Dr. Nott's successor. 
In the following year he resigned the Presidency, and has since lived 
in retirement, wellnigh surviving the eminent reputation which he long 
bore as a teacher and an author. Thirty years ago his was probably 
the foremost name among the metaphysical writers in America. His 
several treatises on Psychology and Ethics manifest equally the most 
intimate conversance with the history of philosophy, and a rave capacity 
of original speculation and profound reasoning. Had his command 
of English style been commensurate with his learning and ability, his 
books would have won an enduring place among the master-works of 
his time. No man ever toiled through one of them without being 
doubly rewarded in the mental athleticism demanded for its perusal 
and in the wealth of thought to which he has found access ; and men 
by far his inferiors have drawn from him much which, digested and 
assimilated, they have given to the world as their own. But deficiency 
in the arts of sentence-building and book-making has so limited the 
circulation of his works, that of the younger men of culture and science 
who have seen the notice of his death few know that in his special 
department he has left, if equals, no superior. 

MAEK HOPKINS. 

Maek Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., was born at Stockbridge, February 
4, 1802, and died at Williamstown, June 17, 1887. He graduated at 
Williams College in 1824, remained at the College as Tutor for two 
years, then studied medicine, and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York in 1829. The following year he was recalled to 
Williams College as Professor of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy, and 
became President in 1836, retaining during his presidency a large por- 
tion of his work as a teacher, and subsequently filling, in addition to 
his duty as President, the office of Professor of Christian Theology. 
Several years before his death he resigned the presidency, but retained 
the professorship, and until the close of his life in the quality of his 
work as an instructor he was unsurpassed, if not unequalled. Among 
our many distinguished teachers the foremost reputation, as we think, 
has by general consent been conceded to him. He had the great ad- 
vantage of small classes, so that he could enter into familiar relations 
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with the students individually, and thus adapt himself to their respective 
modes and measures of receptivity. While he was President, his 
method was to take the Freshmen specially under his charge for the 
first term, and in the form of a recitation from some simple manual 
that required no elaborate study on their part or exposition on his, to 
talk to them and with them on a wide range of subjects bearing on their 
scholarship, character, and aims in life. His endeavor was to become 
thoroughly acquainted with them, and to bring them into intimate inter- 
course with himself. In subsequent portions of the college course, he 
frequently attended the recitations of the other teachers, and in case of 
their illness or absence was wont to serve as their substitute. In the 
Senior year he again took possession of the class, and in two or three 
separate courses he was their sole instructor. He trained them to 
think, and to express their opinions freely, on a wide range of subjects 
in mental philosophy, ethics, sociology, and civil polity. One of the 
results was that the essays on the stage at the Williams College Com- 
mencement showed a maturity and vigor of intellect that seemed hardly 
to belong to scholars still in their novitiate. Many strong and eminent 
men were trained under him, and there was not one of them who did 
not regard the educational services of President Hopkins as among the 
most important factors of his intellectual and moral character, and of his 
success in life. 

Dr. Hopkins, after returning to "Williams College, prepared himself 
for the Christian ministry, and received ordination. As a preacher he 
combined to a rare degree strength and beauty. His style is eminently 
forceful, yet rich in the unstudied graces of a mind attuned to all har- 
monies and endowed with the keenest aesthetic intuition. His services 
as a preacher were eagerly sought, and his published discourses have a 
permanent value, equally for the great themes that constitute their 
subjects and for the masterly treatment of those themes, whether in 
argument, illustration, or appeal to the individual conscience. He also 
published a series of Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and several series of Lectures on subjects belonging to the department 
of Ethics, — all of which are indicative of his profoundness of thought 
and of his didactic power. 

Dr. Hopkins was for several years President of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and presided at the annual meeting 
next preceding his death, when he endeavored to act as mediator be- 
tween the contending parties, though without the success that was justly 
due to his weight of character, his judicial fairness and impartiality, and 
the reverence which a presence like his could not fail to inspire. 
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Dr. Hopkins had a massive and rugged strength of body correspond- 
ing to his type of intellect. After he had passed his eightieth year he 
travelled extensively in Europe, and performed some of the most toil- 
some of the journeys in the mountainous regions of Switzerland. He 
attended the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College, 
and endured the fatigues of that season without a symptom of weariness. 
He continued his full class-work without intermission or faltering till 
the very day of his death. 

In private life, in his home, and in society, Dr. Hopkins won no less 
affection than respect, for gentleness, kindness, hospitality, and the 
entire range of the peculiarly Christian virtues. No man can have been 
more, or more worthily, beloved, or would have been more lamented, 
had not his friends rejoiced that so noble an earthly life should pass 
on to heaven before the else inevitable infirmities of age had begun to 
enfeeble his body or to obscure his mind. 

CHARLES ELIOT WARE. 

The family of Dr. "Ware has long been distinguished in this commu- 
nity. His father, Henry Ware (H. TJ. 1785), was for forty years Hollis 
Professor of Divinity, and his brother Henry Ware, Jr. was Professor 
of Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Care for thirteen years, in Harvard 
University. John Ware, another brother, for twenty-six years Hersey 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in the same University, 
was one of the most eminent physicians of Boston. 

Dr. Ware was born on May 7, 1814, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1834, and three years later received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
He was well fitted for his calling by the clearness of his perceptions, by 
the soundness of his judgment, and by his industrious habits. He was 
well read in medical literature, and, while not departing from a wise 
conservatism, his mind was open to receive the new truths which are 
constantly presented by the rapid advance of medical science. He soon 
rose to the front rank of the profession, and acquired a large practice, 
which he retained for many years, until compelled by failing health to 
retire from active labor. He was for ten years one of the visiting 
physicians to the Massachusetts General Hospital, and on his resig- 
nation, in 1867, was appointed on the Consulting Staff. He was an 
influential member of the Board of Trustees, and Vice-President, of 
the Boston Lying-in Hospital. He took an active part in the various 
organizations for medical progress in Boston, and for six years was Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Medical Society. In conjunction with the 



